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HAVE YOU ENTERED THE NCSA 
SAFETY COMPETITION FOR 1949 ? 


YOU MAY ENROLL ANY TIME DURING 
THE CONTEST YEAR 


OBTAIN ENTRY BLANKS FROM: 
Accident Analysis Branch 
lade U. S. Bureau of Mines 
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CERTIFICATE OF HONOR & 


IS AWARDED BY THE 


NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 


To 


AN EMPLOYEE OF THE 
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WITH LOST TIME ACCIDENTS. 
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Important Elements in 
Successful Accident Prevention 


By H. F. YOTTER 


Safety Supervisor 
The General Crushed Stone Company 
Easton, Pa. 


CCIDENT prevention is primarily a matter of 

organization and education. It is an essential 
part and inevitable resuli of good management. It 
is so closely linked with other problems of manage- 
ment that effective effort on one will likewise affect 
the other. Our plan of accident prevention and self- 
insurance was conceived and instituted by the man- 
agement of our company and ever since it has had 
the full support of our executive and operating 
heads. 


Functions of the Safety Committees 

In our company we have a General Safety Com- 
mittee composed of the executive and operating 
heads of our company, whose function it is to direct 
and plan our program of safety. This Committee’s 
policies are transmitted to the plant superintendents 
and local safety committees through the medium of 
the safety supervisor, who regularly visits each 
plant. 

We have at each operation a safety committee 
made up of five or six of the key men, including the 
superintendent. This committee meets periodically 
with the safety supervisor. At these meetings is 
reviewed the accident experience of all of our plants 
since the previous meeting. We have in effect an 
inspection report form covering some of the prin- 
cipal conditions at the operation, which form is used 
by the local committee in making its inspection of 


existing conditions. 


e In connection with the following article it should 
be of interest to know that the General Crushed 
Stone Company operated the winning plant in 
the NCSA Safety Contest for 1927, 1946, and 
1947. Obviously, therefore, Mr. Yotter speaks 
from a background of successful experience in 
the field of preventing accidents, and his obser- 
vations should be of distinct interest and value. 


On these forms are recorded 
the result of the inspections and the ideas and rec- 
ommendations of the members of the committee, 
and such suggestions are passed upon at the com- 
mittee meetings. General matters of safety are dis- 
cussed and the members of the committee are urged 
and expected to present suggestions with respect to 
unsafe conditions and the safety and health of the 
workers. Such ideas as are developed at these meet- 
ings are then passed on to the other workers by this 
representative committee. 


Responsibilities of Management 

The employer is morally obligated to see that his 
employees are enlightened as to the hazards of their 
occupation and to make sure that they are active in 
their efforts to avoid accidents. Management must 
lead the way and in a manner that the workers will 
be convinced of its sincerity. 

The safety movement generally has taken a firm 
hold at the top and is infiltrating downward through 
the organization. This progress of infiltration has 
been slower in the small plants, and our industry by 
its very nature is made up of comparatively small 
units. 

One of the most worthy purposes of industry is 
the conservation of human life and limb. The safety 
movement is humanly, socially and economically 
sound and far reaching in its effects. To save human 
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life is the noblest of all purposes. It embodies the 
highest ideal of humanity; it conserves the best asset 
of the nation and provides its best protection. The 
first law of nature is self-preservation, but, like all 
of the wonderful advances in human endeavor, it 
required the vision and faith of far-seeing men to 
make the safety of workers an 
essential feature of good man- 
agement in our industries. The 
conservation of life and limb is 
of prime importance to both em- 
ployer and employee, for death 
and disability cause loss to both. 
The solution can be found only 
in their combined efforts. 

Management recognizes the 
long established fact that every 
man in the organization must 
work for safety if safety is to 
be achieved. The start, of ne- 
cessity, is made in the most successful organizations 
by the chief executive himself. When we say that 
safety is an executive responsibility we mean not 
only sincere, continuous support by the chief execu- 
tive, but we mean that responsibility is shared by 
every superintendent, engineer and foreman each 
hour of the day while directing his men. Safety 
thus has a unique, intimate relationship with man- 
agement all the way down the line. 

The good will value of active safety work stands 
at a higher level today than at any other time in the 
whole history of industry. 

The key position is held by the superintendent in 
charge of the operation. His is the task and respon- 
sibility of understanding both the management and 
the worker, of interpreting their motives and aspi- 
rations to each other, and of joining them in effec- 
tive endeavor in the interests of both. 

Leadership is that which makes men want to work 
for the person who displays it and they place them- 
selves willingly under his guidance and control. 
Leadership is based on confidence and calls forth 
faith in the leader and submergence to the will of 
the individual. 


E. Z. Core, Supt. Rock 
Hitt QuarRY GENERAL 
CRUSHED STONE 
COMPANY 


Responsibilities of the Superintendent 


Underlying the whole problem of good manage- 
ment and constituting a vital part of it is the human 
element. The superintendent is responsible for the 
relation between his emp‘oyer and his own group of 
workers. It is up to him to create and to maintain 


the interest and cooperation of every man under his 
supervision in the everyday problems that confront 
industry. 

The superintendent is concerned with having his 
men conform to the rules of the company. He is the 
“Company” as far as his subordinates are concerned 
and when he speaks he speaks with authority. 

In the hiring of new men, before assigning the 
workman to any task the superintendent should see 
to it that the employee is made thoroughly familiar 
with the correct method of performing the task and 
then he should be guided until he becomes proficient 
in performing the operation. It is important that 
the new employee form correct habits of work under 
the immediate direction of the superintendent or of 
an assigned capable and experienced employee. 

Consideration should be given by the superinten- 
dent to the employee’s particular fitness for the job 
to which he is assigned, and a job where there is 
greater than ordinary possibility of accident should 
ke assigned only to an experienced and dependable 
man. A new man should never be given a task in- 
volving unusual accident possibilities. In our in- 
dustry there are numerous hazards involved and the 
superintendent must guard against these hazards by 
discovery .and correction; the worker must be ob- 
served and must not be permitted to take undue 
chances. 


Proper Instruction Necessary 


We cannot expect safety performance if the 
worker is not properly instructed how to do his job. 


SAFETY COMMITTEE—GENERAL CRUSHED STONE Co. 

SEATED, LEFT TO RIGHT, JOHN DILLON, WILLIS FRANK, 

JAMES GRoss, JESSE GROSS. STANDING, LEFT TO 

RIGHT, JOSEPH DEosE, E. Z. COLE, DANIEL DEOSE AND 
JOHN SHIELDS 
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Safety engineering,—that is, physical improvement 
in the plant, merely makes the whole undertaking 
easier and more certain. Too many people have con- 
centrated on the problem of the plant and have not 
given adequate thought to the problem of the indi- 
vidual. It is axiomatic that if there were no human 
beings there would be no accidents. The individual 
contributes almest all of the factors necessary to 
make an accident. You can build a guard around 
moving machinery but you cannot fence off mental 
attitudes. It is very important that the worker be 
reached, as it is the man with the drill, or the bar, 
or the torch who generally suffers the injury. He 
is the man who must be thoroughly convinced of 
the value of the accident prevention program. 

Accidents are not inevitable; the only element of 
luck is in the degree of the injury. Every accident 
is a symptom of something wrong in the operation— 
some fault in design, equipment, placement, train- 
ing, supervision, operating procedures or practices. 
For every accident there is a cause; the cause of each 
accident or near accident should be determined and 
then that cause should be eliminated. Each accident 
should be used for its educational value in prevent- 
ing others of like nature. We must accept the fact 
that rarely is there a good excuse for any accident 
and there never is any reason for a repetition of a 
similar occurrence. 


Advantages of Self-Insurance 

Our company assumed its 
own compensation risk through 
authorized and approved self- 
insurance in two states about 
twenty years ago and has 
operated in this manner ever 
since. During this time we 
have carried “excess insur- 
ance” as a protection against 
any exceptionally heavy po- 
tential loss due to a disastrous 
occurrence. In the very na- 
ture of our business we handle 
large quantities of explosives 
and from this standpoint alone 
it will be realized that the 
chance of a serious mishap 
exists. 

As the result of carrying our 
own compensation risk we 
have effected a saving of 
somewhat more than fifty per 


> 


cent of what purchased coverage would have cost us. 
In this calculation we have included actual compen- 
sation and medical payments and reserves and the 
cost of excess insurance and administration of our 
safety program. 

Besides the financial saving thus effected, we be- 
lieve that the administration by ourselves of our 
workmen’s compensation has fostered a closer re- 
lationship between the company and its employees 
through the closer contact in the handling of com- 
pensation matters and the more intimate relation in 
following up injury cases among our men. This 
more personal contact with the injured men by a 
representative of our company, rather than by an 
outside party, who is a stranger to the claimant, we 
believe tends toward a better understanding be- 
tween employer and employee, largely through the 
greater personal interest shown and the probably 
more liberal expenditure for medical, surgical and 
hospital services, which may result in the quicker 
rehabilitation of the injured employee and his con- 
sequent earlier return to work. 

We feel that the reduction of accidents in our 
company has been the result of the sincere and con- 
tinued interest of our executives, the careful plan- 
ning of our accident prevention work, and getting 
the workmen at our plants to cooperate with us in 
the prosecution of our program, which is in their 
interest as well as that of our company. 


EMPLOYEES OF Rock HILL QUARRY OF THE GENERAL CRUSHED STONE Co. 
WINNER OF 1947 NCSA Sarety COMPETITION 
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New Method of Removing 
Water From Highways 


By F. W. HASELWOOD 


District Engineer, Division of Highways 
Department of Public Works 

State of California 

Sacramento, California 


FFECTIVE means of removing and disposing of 
water that falls on or reaches the highway road- 
bed from other sources has developed during the 
years to the status of being fairly well standardized. 
Variations in details are largely due to climatic or 
other local conditions. Increasing widths of roadbed, 
deeper cuts, and, higher fills have had their influence 
on the necessity and type of devices to serve the par- 
ticular function of roadbed drainage. 

Old-timers in the highway service in California, 
who began at the beginning of state highway devel- 
opment back in 1912, can recall many changes in 
highway design and construction practices. Some of 
these changes grew imperceptibly over a period of 
years, while others were more abrupt. All developed 
into definite policies sponsored by the ever growing 
traffic and varying according to climatic, soil, or 
other local conditions. 


Design Important 


Drainage practice has received much, if rather be- 
lated, attention in the past 10 years, with the result 
that small drainage structures or devices, commonly 
designated as culverts, ditches, and gutters, are now 
better related to the actual service they are to ren- 
der, with resulting economy. This has been brought 
about largely in the process of design by giving more 
consideration to the way water in motion actually 
behaves under circumstances similar to those under 
which the culvert or ditch is to function. 

Not the least, although probably long and fre- 
quently neglected, is that subdivision of roadway 
drainage that deals with removal and disposal of 
water that falls on the roadbed or reaches it from 
the adjacent roadside or cut slopes between the 


established cross drains. 


Early designs solved this roadway drainage by the 
simple process of ignoring it. Then came the device 


‘Reprinted from California Highways and Public Works, Novem- 
ber-December, 1948 issue. 


of sloping the plane of the road surface away from 
the hillside and allowing the water to spill over the 
outer edge of the road. As long as fills were shallow 
and roadbeds were narrow this practice usually 
worked, although cases of severe loss on roads 10 
feet wide have been noted. 


More Satisfactory Practice 


The more satisfactory practice was the construc- 
tion of a defined gutter in cut sections with relief by 
cross drainage at appropriate intervals. This gutter 
varied in dimensions and design according to local 
conditions and sometimes was made deep enough to 
intercept and remove subdrainage. 

As roadbeds became wider and embankments 
higher, the runoff from the outer half on tangents or 
the full width on superelevated open curves created 
problems on embankments which required solution. 

The writer well recalls the reception of his pro- 
posal to construct a gutter along the outer edge of 
embankments to remove the storm water to a safe 
point for release. It was one of many simultaneous 
proposals for the solution of this problem and there 
eventually developed the now well-known device 
designated sometimes as a berm, but more commonly 
as a dike. 


Earth Dikes Vulnerable 


These dikes, as originally built on the edges of em- 
bankments for drainage purposes only, were of earth 
or imported borrow and were one foot high, one foot 
wide on top, and four feet wide on the bottom. Earth 
dikes were sometimes built higher to serve as pro- 


' tection to traffic as well as to control drainage. 


Earth dikes, as built in District II in the open 
range country, were frequently damaged by stock 
and by erosion. In many cases the earth dikes one 
foot high interfered with snow removal and were 
damaged to some extent by snow removal equip- 
ment. On one job, to solve the snow removal prob- 
lem, the dike was made about two inches high and 
a gutter about four inches deep, with flat slopes, was 
cut in the shoulder adjacent to the dike with a 
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blade. This was in easily eroded material] in an area 
subject to very heavy summer showers. This design 
served its purpose well and was not affected by the 
trampling of stock. The fills in this area were gen- 
erally shallow and, in the course of time, the surface 
material hardened and was covered with vegetation. 
At present most of these shallow gutters and dikes 
are hardly perceptible but they are no longer nec- 
essary. 


Dike Height Lowered 


The next step in the development of the earth 
drainage dike was to lower its height to about eight 
inches and to continue the shoulder plant-mix over 
the face of the roadside slope and the top of the dike. 
This greatly increased the durability and improved 
the functioning and appearance of the dike. 

Simultaneously with this bituminous facing, the 
all-bituminous mixed dike appeared. This dike was 
constructed in various shapes from semicircular to 
trapezoidal, with side slopes ranging from one to one 
and one-half to one. The all-bituminous dike had a 
narrower base and required a lesser width of fill or 
a lesser encroachment on the shoulder width. 

The solution of the problem of compacting these 
dikes was wished onto the contractor, who tried 
hand-tamping and various mechanical methods with 
indifferent success. Poorly compacted bituminous 
dikes were adversely affected by the weather and 
even by the trampling of stock. 


Mechanical Devices 


Recently contractors have used mechanical devices 
for distributing and for finishing and compacting 
As used in District II by 


these plant-mixed dikes. 


FIGURE 1 


Front View of Shaping and Compacting Device 
Showing Blade Feeding Mix from Material End 
Dumped on Shoulder 


FIGURE 2 


Rear View of Device Showing Finished Dike 
Emerging. Device Is Tapered to Provide Com- 


paction. The Burner Is on the Right and Fur- 

nishes Heat to the Shell Chamber Which Aids in 

Producing the Surface Glaze. Stake on Front 

Axle of Grader Enables Driver to Follow Guide 
Line for Proper Alignment of Dike 


several contractors, these devices consist first of a 
windrow sizer and shaper, which is propelled by the 
truck that dumps the hot mix into it. This device 
leaves behind it a smooth, straight and shaped win- 
drow which needs compacting only to provide a fin- 
ished dike. The compacting device is a tapered, 
double-walled shell, the front end of which is as large 
as the sized windrow and the rear end of which is 
the size of the finished dike. This is fastened to a 
grader blade and is propelled along the dike by the 
grader. The weight and the taper provides a high 
degree of compaction. Attached to the tapered shell 


is a burner which heats the space between the walls _ 


of the shell. Sufficient heat is maintained to provide 
a hard glaze on all exposed faces of the dike. The 
result is a well-compacted dike with a hard outer 
shell that is not easily marred when heavy vehicle 
wheels crowd against it. 


First Use of Device 


The first use of the finishing and compacting de- 
vice was without the windrow sizer and shaper. 
Plant-mixed material was dumped in the general 
position of the dike and fed to the compacting device 
by the blade of the power grader. The quality of 
the alignment of these dikes depends on the skill of 
the driver of the grader in following accurately the 
guide line or marks set for him. 

Accompanying photographs show the windrow 
sizer and finishing and compacting device attached 
to the grader blade. The device is similar in some 
respects to the attachment for a finishing machine, 
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FIGURE 3 


Windrow Sizer for Use Ahead of Shaping and 
Compacting Device. This Is Propelled by Truck 
Which Dumps Its Load Into Hopper 


as illustrated on page 20 of California Highways and 
Public Works for March and April, 1948. 

In determining the relative economy or desirabil- 
ity of the bituminous faced earth dike eight inches 
high and the all-mixed dike four-tenths of a foot 
high, we find that, after allowing the fill to extend a 
foot beyond the plant-mixed dike for protection 
against weathering, the embankment quantities for 
the two types are identical. The bituminous faced 
earth dike requires 4.7 cubic yards of compacted 
earth or imported borrow and 2.5 tons of plant-mix 
per 100 feet. The all plant-mixed dike 
required 5.8 tons of plant-mix per 100 ft. 
As constructed to date in District II, the 
all plant-mixed dike costs from 5 to 9 
cents per lineal foot more than the earth 
dike faced with plant-mix. 

The all plant-mixed dike is more sus- 
ceptible to being shaped and compacted 
with mechanical devices, is more dura- 
ble and sightly, and will require less 
maintenance cost. 

In addition to its drainage function, 
the plant-mixed dike is a warning to 
traffic of the limit of the traversable 
area. Its value for this function can be 
increased, particularly for night driving, 
by painting the roadside face white or 
by the installation of reflectorized guide 
posts. District II practice in the instal- 
lation of gu‘de posts in the berm is 
shown in accompanying photographs. 
The use of reflectors on the guide posts 
is very helpful where heavy fogs occur 
and the driver may otherwise lose sight 
of the posts as well as the traffic stripe. 


Along with the drainage provision on embank- 
ments, as provided by plant-mixed or other dikes, 
has come the practice in some locations of redesign- 
ing the gutter through cuts and lining it with plant- 


’ mix. The operation of spreading, shaping and com- 


pacting the mix to fit the gutter can and has been 
done mechanically. By providing heat, weight and 
a taper on the shaping device, similar compaction 
and surface glaze can be secured as on the dikes. 
The use of special equipment for this purpose would 
be encouraged if a standard shape for both dike and 
gutter were adopted. 


Paved Gutters 


The paved gutters as usually designed function 
well when cut slopes are stable, are not too high and 
are fairly flat, preferably not steeper than one and 
one-half to one. When slopes are steeper, cuts are 
deeper and material is rocky even though compara- 
tively stable the falling of rocks loosened by frost 
or erosion into a paved shallow gutter usually re- 
sults in many rocks coming to rest on the pavement. 
This requires more frequent cleaning and, at some 
seasons, a continuous patrol not otherwise required. 

The development of design and practice as they 
relate to removal and disposal of water from the 
road surface has reached a stage of thorough effec- 


FIGURE 4 


Four Lanes Tapering to Two with Machine-Shaped and Fin- 
ished Drainage Dike and Reflectorized Guide Posts 
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tiveness. There remains the matter of selection of 
type and of standardizing the shape. In areas where 
snow is removed in the winter, the low plant-mixed 
dike on fills is the more desirable, although this ad- 
vantage is of lesser importance where the shoulder 
width is five feet or more. The paved gutter through 
cuts is satisfactory in snow removal areas only where 
a paved shoulder width of not less than five feet is 
available for storage. In the open range country 
where stock may be on any unfenced highway, less 
damage will be done to the plant-mixed dikes, par- 
ticularly those compacted by a finishing device 
equipped with a heater. 


Durable Dikes 
In much of the State, vegetation will break through 
a two-inch facing of plant-mix on an earth dike. 


This will not occur so readily, if at all, where all 
plant-mixed dikes are used. Quite generally, in Dis- 
trict II, the all plant-mixed dikes have been found 
to be more durable, more sightly, and more service- 
able than any other type and to be well worth the 
small additional cost. 

When the shape and dimensions of these drainage 
devices become sufficiently standardized so that con- 
tractors may design equipment for their construction 
with assurance that it need not be remodeled for 
each job, the cost of these drainage facilities may be 
expected to decrease and a permanent and econom- 
ical solution will have become established for what 
has grown from a minor to a major drainage prob- 
lem on state highways. 


FIGURE 5 


Plant-Mixed, Machine-Shaped and Finished Drainage ave Reflectorized Guide Posts Outline Road Edge Even 
in the Fog 


Grange Asks Long-Range 
Highway Planning 


HE National Grange, in its 82nd annual conven- 

tion at Portland, Maine, adopted a seven-point 
statement of highway transportation principles in 
which it reaffirms its support of long-range highway 
planning in the states and rejects the use of tolls as 
a highway financing measure. 


The program recommended includes: 


(1) Liberalization of federal standards for sec- 
ondary roads; (2) creation of legislative committees 
in the states, with highway user representation, to 


study highway needs; (3) uniform motor vehicle 
laws in all states; (4) passage of anti-diversion 
amendments to protect highway funds from non- 
highway use; (5) uniform size and weight laws for 
commercial vehicles; (6) building of free roads 
rather than toll roads; (7) opposition to so-called 
“integration” of transportation. 

On the last point the Grange said, “Since serious 
consideration may be given to this subject in the 
next Congress, we reaffirm our stand of previous 
years in opposition to such integration and recom- 
mend that competition among the various forms of 
transportation should continue to exist in the fu- 
ture.” 
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NCSA Presents Testimonial 
To Nathan C. Rockwood 


N EVENT took place at the midyear meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the National Crushed 
Stone Association held at Hot Springs, Virginia, on 
July 8, 1948, which should give genuine pleasure to 
the host of friends of Nathan C. Rockwood, affec- 
tionately known as “Rocky” throughout the crushed 
stone industry. The following extract from the 
minutes of that meeting probably best describes the 
ceremony. 

“With appropriate introductory remarks, Russell 
Rarey, as Chairman of a Special Committee com- 
posed of Otho M. Graves, Cottrell Farrell, repre- 
senting the Manufacturers Division, and .H. C. 
Krause, representing the Agricultural Limestone 
Institute, presented the following resolution and 
moved its adoption. (Editor’s note: The resolution 
is reproduced in full on the opposite page.) 

“With an enthusiastic chorus of seconds, the reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted. Whereupon Mr. 
Rarey presented to “Rocky” a framed copy appro- 
priately inscribed and beautifully illuminated. 

“In accepting the testimonial, Mr. Rockwood 
stated that he had never felt he needed any reward 
other than the friendship he had enjoyed among 
members of the Association. He stated that he was 
present at the first meeting of the Association 
together with Mr. Savage, whom he believed to be 
the only active member who had served continu- 
ously on the Board for over thirty years. 

“Mr. Rockwood most interestingly reminisced 
about the early days of the Association, recalling 
that when he used to visit Mr. Sandles, the first 
Secretary of NCSA and also Secretary of the Ohio 
Macadam Association, he saw hanging on the wall 
a drawing depicting two or three men in striped 
suits breaking stones with sledge hammers, with 
balls and chains on their legs, and having the 
inscription, ‘Ohio Stone Breakers Association.’ This 
he felt reflected as- of that time the sentiment 
of crushed stone producers toward their own 
industry, indicating a lack of self-esteem and 
industry esteem. 

“Mr. Rockwood complimented Mr. Graves for 
the fine work which he had done over the years in 
bringing to crushed stone producers a sense of 
pride in their Association and in the industry of 
which they are a part.” 


Federal Control of Stream 
Pollution Approved’ 


FTER fifty years of controversy, Congress has 

approved federal control of stream pollution. 
Under the new Barkley-Taft Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, the Public Health Service will survey U. S. 
rivers and streams, and polluters may be forced to 
clean up their discharged wastes. If corrective 
measures are not taken, the federal government, 
with the approval of the state, may sue non-coop- 
erators. 

Funds will support the Public Health Service and 
Federal Works Agency programs, as well as investi- 
gations and some corrective construction. A million 
dollars a year will be available as grants to states, 
cities, and other public agencies for engineering and 
economic investigations. During each of the next 
five years, funds may also be loaned to assist public 
agencies in building control facilities to prevent un- 
treated sewerage from entering waterways. The 
states will also cooperate in more fundamental re- 
search, and another million dollars annually may be 
used for subsidiary investigations. 

Past de!ay in correcting stream pollution can be 
attributed partly to industrial parsimony and partly 
to conflicting legal jurisdictions, but principally to 
the cost of treatment facilities and to the lack of 
fundamental data upon which to base corrective 
processes. The new legislation alleviates somewhat 
the economic problem by making loans available to 
state and local governments, who in turn are to 
assist industry. These loans are made through the 
Federal Works Agency, with the approval of the 
state water pollution agency and the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. The maximum loan is either $250,000, or one- 
third the estimated cost of the project, whichever 
is less. 

No accurate estimate can be made of the cost of 
eliminating present industrial pollution in this coun- 
try. As a result of a recent survey, however, the 
Public Health Service estimates that an investment 
of about $8 billion will be necessary for water sup- 
plies, sewerage, garbage and refuse disposal, and 
rural sanitation, without including treatment of in- 
dustrial waste. That industry will have to spend a 
comparable amount can be predicted from the pro- 
gram of the synthetic rubber industry, which spent 
nearly $14 million during the war to treat waste 
from various plants. 


'From Industrial Bulletin No. 247, October 1948, Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Survival Values in the Free 


Enterprise System 


QUESTION being raised by increasing numbers 

of people is whether the free enterprise system 

can survive in the United States against the rising 

tides of authoritarian and socialist doctrine in every 
other corner of the world. 

The statement of the question differs in terms and 
inflexion, depending, of course upon the interest of 
the party who asks it. To some, the tone is rhetor- 
ical and presumes a chorus of yes’s or no’s. In other 
instances, a note of anxiety can be detected from 
those in evident need of reassurance. In many cases, 
the question is raised in a candid spirit of critical 
evaluation and out of deep concern for the values 
inherent in the operation of business community. 
Faced as we are with a revolution of organizing 
forces elsewhere in the world, there is need for a 
searching appraisal of the sources of our own 
strength and of our capacity for survival. 

It is inevitable that a clash of values abroad must 
figure in some degree in the opinions formed by crit- 
ical people at home. It is clear, also, that in the 
years immediately ahead, both the attitudes of busi- 
nessmen and their performance as the managers of 
a “system” will be appraised more searchingly than 
ever before. Admittedly, the sound of expressed 
criticism is largely drowned out by current levels of 
prosperity; and it is likely that continued prosperity 
for the predictable future will result from the grim 
necessity of economic (and other) types of aid to our 
friends abroad. 

The danger is that the leadership of the business 
community may take more comfort than is justified 
from such considerations; and that—consoled by 
high production, high wages, and high living—may 
ignore the quality of valid criticism altogether, or 
respond in terms that are superficial or extreme or 
strident. 


Free Enterprise Competes With Other Systems 


The plain fact is that the free enterprise system in 
the United States has long since entered a period of 
deadly competition with other systems of economic 
organization. As tensions continue to mount, even 
more penetrating questions will be directed at the 
management of American business and at the values 


' Reprinted from Cost and Profit Outlook, October 1948, Alderson 
& Sessions, Philadelphia, Pa. 


inherent in the methods of its operation. The issue, 
therefore, is not so much the terms in which these 
questions will be put but the reaction of business 
management to being criticized and the terms in 
which they are willing to be tested by the faith 
which they profess. 

In this deadly contest with other systems, free 
enterprise is competing—primarily—for the good 
opinion of the common people of the world. Mar- 
kets, preferences, the paraphernalia of the Marshall 
Plan, and the apparatus of commercial and military 
alliance—all of these are unimportant except in 
terms of the final verdict of that numberless jury. 
It is for them that most of the questions will be 
angled; and they are the ones to whom the answer 
must make sense. 

Most advocates of the free enterprise system are 
moved to cite the record of its growth and prosperity 
in the United States as “proof” of its effectiveness. 
Critics are apt to stress the inequalities of its bene- 
fits, and—recalling the violent swings of the business 
cycle—ask for proof that such fluctuations can be 
stopped. 

Plainly, no debate can clarify the issues if carried 
on from such extreme and fixed positions. The more 
important question is whether there are concepts 
within the system giving it capacities for continued 
growth; and whether the processes of growth can 
take place in such ways as to promise greater equal- 
ity in the distribution of the benefits and fewer risks 
of boom and depression along the way. 

It may well be that in the years immediately 
ahead, the greatest service of this country to the 
world will consist in the example of unity it can pro- 
vide among the great regions, groups, and interests 
which make up our national life. Unity in this sense 
and among a free people can only result from sub- 
stantial agreement as to our basic directions and 
drives. This agreement, in turn, can only be pur- 
chased at the price of patience in negotiation and 
restraint in the assumptions we make as to the mo- 
tives of those who may disagree with us. In this 
spirit, the advocates of our system need not be 
goaded into attempts to justify publicly deficiencies 
and abuses which they would surely deplore in pri- 
vate; and contrariwise, the severest critics need not 
lose the force of the telling points they sometimes 
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make by attempting to discount, subvert, or alto- 
gether ignore the admirable achievements of our 
capitalist and free enterprise economy. 

For business management, an urgent sense of pub- 
lic accountability cannot be postponed with safety 
until times of crisis. Then—is no time to make a 
special effort to “sell” the system, or to invoke new 
loyalties in its feasibility. The challenge is an im- 
mediate one for those who believe our record is 
strong enough to stand criticism—and that our sys- 
tem itself is resilient enough to profit from it. 

Why not put the accent on the positive? The 
analogy is quite clear in the case of the individual 
company. More than one progressive management 
has succeeded in cementing the loyalties of its per- 
sonnel by making it clear that criticism is construc- 
tive as a process, and is welcome as an aid to the 
growth and profit of the company. The principle is 
no different for the business community as a whole. 


Private Management is Now a Public Issue 

Much as one might wish it otherwise, Private Man- 
agement is now a Public Issue. To some degree it 
follows that each Private Manager is something of a 
Public Figure. The reactions and attitudes he brings 
to the daily decisions of his own enterprise are sig- 
nificant beyond the grist of the day’s work. He is 
engaged in creating—or dissipating—the understand- 
ing and good will through which freedom of enter- 
prise is linked with all of the other freedoms. 

The stakes are very high. If the international 
crisis should lead to war, or if our economy is 
troubled by a deep recession, our country’s greatest 
asset will not consist of its matchless industrial or- 
ganization. At such times—as in the past—our 
strength will come from a faith broadly shared and 
loyalty deeply felt in the values which animate our 
system. 

When the chips are down the common people of 
the world will be “sold” on the basis that the values 
in our system are strong enough to survive; and that 
the results of its survival will accrue, increasingly, 
to their advantage. 


*50 Million More Yearly for Roads 
EDERAL Works Administrator Fleming plans to 
ask Congress for $50 million more federal high- 

way aid annually under the present two-year, $450 
million a year program. He said that highway con- 
struction was increasing, and that the government 
expects to exhaust its funds for the current fiscal 
year before that year ends in June. 


Edward 6. Lewis 
1872—1948 


DWARD G. LEWIS, familiarly known by his 

host of friends throughout the crushed stone in- 
dustry as “Ed”, died at his home in Jackson Heights, 
Long Island, N. Y., on October 3, 1948. 
- Ed was prominently identified with the Manu- 
facturers Division of the National Crushed Stone 
Association for many years. He was first elected to 
its Board of Directors in 1926, became a Vice Chair- 
man in 1927, and a Representative of the Division 
on the NCSA Board of Directors in 1928. In 1929 he 
was elected Chairman of the Division, an honor 
which he richly deserved for his enthusiastic and 
helpful assistance during the early days of the 
Division’s development. Throughout his active par- 
ticipation in the affa‘rs of NCSA he was ever willing 
to be helpful and will long be remembered for his 
friendly and genial personality. 

Ed joined the Sales Department of the Bucyrus- 
Erie Company in 1912, became Manager of the 
Chicago District Office and for nearly twenty years 
served as Manager of the Eastern District Sales 
Office in New York. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Carolyn V. 
Lewis, who resides at 3422 81st St., Jackson Heights, 
Long Island, N. Y. Deep and heartfelt sympathy is 
extended to Mrs. Lewis in her bereavement. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION 


of the 


NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 


These associate members are morally and financially aiding the Association in its efforts to 
protect and advance the interests of the crushed stone industry. Please give them favorable 
consideration whenever possible. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Crushing, Screening, Washing, Grinding, 
Cement Machinery; Motors; Texrope 
Drives; Centrifugal Pumps; Tractors 


American Cyanamid Co. 
Explosives Department 
2527 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


American Manganese Steel Division of 
American Brake Shoe Company 
389 East 14th St., Chicago Heights, Il. 


Manganese Steel Castings, Power Shovel 
Dippers, Material Handling Pumps, Heat 
and Corrosion Resistant Castings, Recla- 
ener and Hard-Facing Welding Ma- 
terials 


American Pulverizer Co. 
1249 Macklind Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Ring Crushers and Ham- 
mermills for Primary and Secondary 
Crushing 


Atlas Equipment Corp. 

635 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 

Shovels; Cranes; Draglines; Moto-Cranes; 
Earth Hauling Equipment; Road Rollers; 
Trailers; Asphalt Equipment; Pumps; 
Buckets; TracTracTors; Power Units; 
Tractors; Crushers; Asphalt Plants; Air 
Compressors; Shop Mules; Dirt Moving 
Equipment 


Atlas Powder Co. 
Wilmington 99, Del. 
Industrial Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


Bacon-Greene & Milroy 
205 Church St., New Haven 10, Conn. 


“FARREL-BACON” Jaw Crushers for Pri- 
mary and Secondary Operation. Convey- 
ors, Elevators, Rolls, Screens 


Bacon-Pietsch Co., Inc. 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Farrel-Bacon Crushers 
and allied Screening & Conveying Equip- 
ment 


Barber-Greene Co. 
Aurora, Illinois 


Portable and Permanent Belt Conveyors, 
Belt Conveyor, Idlers, Bucket Loaders 
both Wheel and Crawler Mounted, As- 
phalt Mixers and Finishers, Coal Handl- 
ing Machines 


C. G. Buchanan Crushing Machinery Divi- 
sion of the Birdsboro Steel Foundry and 
Machine Co. 

1941 Furnace St., Birdsboro, Pa. 


Primary, Secondary and Finishing Crushers 
and Rolls 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Excavating, Drilling and Material Handling 
Equipment 


Cross Engineering Co. 
Carbondale, Pa. 


Screen Plates and Sections, Perforated Plate, 
for Vibrating, Rotary and Shaking Screens 


Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 
Columbus, Ind. 
Diesel Engines, Fuel Pumps 


Deister Machine Co. 


1933 East Wayne St., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 


Deister Plat-O Vibrating Screen, Deister 
Compound Funnel Classifier 


Detroit Diesel Engine Division 
General Motors Corp. 
13400 West Outer Drive, Detroit 23, Mich. 


Light Weight, Compact 2 Cycle Diesel En- 
gines and “Package Power” Units for All 
Classes of Service 


Diamond Iron Works, Inc. 
1728 N. Second St., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


Rock Crushing, Washing, Conveying, Screen- 
ing, and Transmission Machinery; Ham- 
mermills and Feeders 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington 98, Del. 
Explosives and Blasting Accessories 
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Easton Car and Construction Co. 
Easton, Pa. 


Heavy-Duty Dump Body Trailers for Rock 
and Ore, Truck Bodies and Quarry Cars. 
Overhead Hoists for Dumping Haulage 
Units. Electric Heaters for Tar, Asphalt or 
Bitumen. 


Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Simsbury, Conn. 


Cordeau-Bickford Detonating Fuse and 
Safety Fuse 


Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
1361 Chardon Road, Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Heavy-Duty Trucks and Dump Trailers. for 
“Off Highway” Hauls, Loaders for Earth 
Excavation 


Frog. Switch & Mfg. Co. 
Carlisle, Pa. 


Manganese Steel Department—Manufactur- 
ers of “Indian Brand” Manganese Steel 
Castings for Frogs, Switches and Cross- 
ings, Jaw and Gyratory Crushers, Cement 
Mill, Mining Machinery, etc., Steam 
Shovel Parts 


General Electric Co. 
1 River Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
Electric Motors 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
Akron, Ohio 


Belting (Conveyor, Elevator, Transmission), 
Hose (Air, Water. Steam, Suction, Mis- 
cellaneous), Chute Lining (Rubber) 


Gruendler Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 
2915 N. Market St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Rock and Gravel Crushing and Screening 
Plants, Jaw Crushers, Roll Crushers, 
Hammer Mills, Lime Pulverizers 


George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc. 
381 Canal Place, Bronx, New York 51, N. Y. 
Clamshell Buckets, Portable Conveyors 


Harnischfeger Corp. 
4400 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
A complete line of Power Excavating 
Equipment, Overhead Cranes, Hoists, 
Smootharc Welders, Welding Rod, Motors 

and Generators 


HarriSteel Products Co. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Woven Wire Screen Cloth 
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Hayward Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Orange Peel Buckets, Clam Shell Buckets, 
Electric Motor Buckets, Automatic Take- 
up Reels 


E. Lee Heidenreich, Jr., Consulting 
Engineers 
67 Second St., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Plant Layout, Design, Supervision; Open Pit 
Quarry Surveys; Appraisals—Plant and 
Property 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Carbondale, Pa. 


Perforated Metal Screens, Perforated Plates 
for Vibrating, Shaking and Revolving 
Screens; Elevator Buckets; Hendrick Vi- 
brating Screens 


Hercules Powder Co. 


Wilmington 99, Del. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


Hetherington & Berner Inc. 
701-745 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Asphalt Paving Machinery, Sand and Stone 
Dryers, Dust Collectors 


Highway Equipment Co., Inc. 
616 D Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Complete Line of Spreaders 


Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. 
112 N. 4th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gold Medal Explosives 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Rock Drills, Quarrymaster Drill, Jackbits, 
Bit Reconditioning Equipment, Portable 
and Stationery Air Compressors, Air 
Hoists, Slusher Hoists, Air Tools, Diesel 
Engines, Pumps 


Insley Manufacturing Corp. 
801 N. Olney St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Concrete Carts and Buckets, % Yd. Cranes 
and Shovels 


Iowa Manufacturing Co. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Rock and Gravel Crushing, Screening, Con- 
veying and Washing Plants, Hot and Cold 
Mix Asphalt Plants, Stabilizer Plants, KU- 
BIT Impact Breakers, Screens, Elevators, 
Conveyors, Portable and Stationary Equip- 
ment, Hammermills 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 


E. First Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 


Material Handling Machinery, 


n Crushers, 
Pulverizers, Screens, Chains 
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Joy Manufacturing Co. 

333 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Drills: Blast-Hole, Wagon, Rock, and Core; 
Air Compressors: Portable, Stationary 
and Semi-Portable; Aftercoolers; Porta- 
ble Blowers; Carpullers; Hoists: Multi- 
Purpose and Portable; Rock Loaders; Air 
Motors; Trench Diggers; Belt Conveyors; 
Drill-Bit Furnaces; “Spaders”; “String-a- 
Lite” (Safety-Lighting-Cable); Backfill 
Tampers; Drill Bits: Rock and Core 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and Eng. Corp. 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Material Handling Machinery—Crushers, 
Pulverizers, Vibrating Screens 


Kensington Steel Co. 
505 Kensington Ave., Chicago 28, Il. 
Manganese Steel Castings, Dipper Teeth, 


Crawler Treads, Jaw Plates, Concaves and 
Hammers 


Keystone Driller Co. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Drills, Power Shovels 


King Powder Co., Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detonite, Dynamites, and Blasting Supplies 


Koehring Co. 
3026 W. Concordia Ave., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


Mixers, Pavers, Shovels, Cranes, Draglines, 
Dumptors, Traildumps, Mud-Jacks 


Lima Shovel and Crane Division 
Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
1108 Lima Trust Bldg., Lima, Ohio 
Power Shovels, Draglines and Cranes 


Link-Belt Co. 
300 West Pershing Road, Chicago 9, III. 
Complete Stone Preparation Plants. 
veyors, Elevators, Screens, Washing 
Equipment, Speed-o-Matic Shovels— 
Cranes—Draglines and Power Transmis- 
sion Equipment 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Newstead Ave. & Wabash R. R. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Woven Wire Screens and Wire Cloth of 
Super-Loy, Magna-Loy and All Commer- 
cial Alloys and Metals 


Con- 


Mack Manufacturing Corp. 

350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

On- and Off-Highway Trucks, Tractor 
Trailers, Six-Wheelers, from 5 to 30 Tons 
Capacity, both Gasoline- and Diesel- 
Powered 


Marion Power Shovel Co. 
Marion, Ohio 
A Complete Line of Power Shovels, Orag- 
lines and Cranes 


E. F. Marsh Engineering Co. 
4324 W. Clayton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Building Materials Handling Equipment; 
Engineered MARCO Products 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
200 Wall St., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Complete Pit, Mine and Quarry Equipment 
—Crushers, Washers, Screens, Feeders, etc. 


Murphy Diesel Co. 
5317 W. Burnham, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Murphy Diesel Engines Ranging from 90 to 
165 Continuous Horsepower at 1200 Rpm. 
and Packaged Type Generator Sets 60 
Kw. to 106 Kw. for All Classes of Service 


New Holland Machine Co. 

New Holland, Pa. 

Limestone Pulverizers; Jaw, Roll, and Ham- 
mer Crushers; Elevators; Revolving and 
Vibrating Screens; Dewaterers; Belt and 
Apron Conveyors; Conveyor Belting; 
V-Belts; V-Belt Drives; Engines; Electric 
Motors; Concrete Mixers With or Without 
Power Lifts 


Noble Co. 
1860 7th St., Oakland 7, Calif. 
Batching Plants, Bulk Cement Plants 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
307 S. Chase Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


Cone, Gyratory, Jaw and Impact Crushers; 
Grinding Mills; Stone Plant and Cement 
Mill Machinery; Vibrating Screens; Griz- 
zlies; Diesel and Steam Engines; Com- 
—- Mine Hoists; Track Maintenance 

ools 


Northern Blower Co. 


W. 65th St., South of Denison 

Cleveland 2, Ohio 

Dust Collecting Systems, 
and Blowers 


Fans—Exhaust 


Northwest Engineering Co. 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Shovels, Cranes, Draglines, Pullshovels 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
1205 Chartiers Ave., Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 


Diamond Core Drilling, Blast Hole Drilling, 
Core Drills and Supplies 


Pioneer Engineering Works, Inc. 
1515 Central Ave., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Jaw and Roll Crushers, Vibrating and Re- 
volving Screens, Scrubbers, Belt Convey- 
ors, Traveling Grizzley Feeder 


NATIONAL CRUSHED 


Pit and Quarry Publications 
538 South Clark St., Chicago 5, Il. 


Pit and Quarry, Pit and Quarry Handbook, 
Pit and Quarry Directory, Concrete Manu- 
facturer, Concrete Industries Yearbook 


Quaker Rubber Corp. 
Tacony and Milnor Sts., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
Conveyor Belts, Hose and Packings 


Robins Conveyors Division, 
Hewitt-Robins Incorporated 
370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Belt Conveyors, Bucket Elevators, Gyrex 
and Vibrex Screens, Feeders, Design and 
Construction of Complete Plants 


Rock Products 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 


Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co. 
South Main St., Orrville, Ohio 


All Steel Wire Line, Air Speed Spudder, 
Large Blast Hole Drills, Drilling Tools 
and Drilling Supplies 


Screen Equipment Co. 


9 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo 13, N. Y. 
SECO Vibrating Screens 


Simplicity Engineering Co. 

Durand, Mich. 

Simplicity Gyrating Screen, Simplicity 
D’centegrator, Simplicity D’watering 
Wheel 

Smith Engineering Works 


E. Capitol Drive at N. Holton Ave., 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


Gyratory, Gyrasphere, Jaw and Roll Crush- 
ers, Vibrating and Rotary Screens, Gravel 
Washing and Sand Settling Equipment, 
Elevators and Conveyors, Feeders, Bin 
Gates, and Portable Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants 


St. Regis Sales Corp. 


1925 O’Sullivan Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, 


Automatic Filling and Weighing Machines 

and Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks 
Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works 

Aurora, Ind. 

Stedman Impact-Type Selective Reduction 
Crushers, 2-Stage Swing Hammer Lime- 
stone Pulverizers 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Aurora, 


Belt Conveyors, Elevators, Feeders, Car Pull- 
ers, Screens, Skip Hoists, Complete Plants 
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Taggart Corp. 
(See St. Regis Sales Corp.) 


W. O. & M. W. Talcott, Inc. 
91 Sabin St., Providence, R. I. 


Belt Fasteners, Belt Lacing, Conveyor Belt 
Fasteners, and Patch Fasteners 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
High Bridge, N. J. 


Manganese and other Special Alloy Steel 
Castings 


Thew Shovel Co. 
Lorain, Ohio 


Power Shovels, Cranes, Crawler Cranes 
Locomotive Cranes, Draglines. Diesel 
Electric, Gasoline. 3/8 to 2-1/2 Cu. Yd. 
Capacities 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Stone Crushing, Gravel, Lime and Cement 
Machinery 


Trojan Powder Co. 
17 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


W. S. Tyler Co. 
3615 Superior Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Wire Screens, Screening Machinery, Scrub- 
bers, Testing Sieves and Dryers 


Unit Crane and Shovel Corp. 

6411 W. Burnham St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 

Power Cranes and Shovels: Unit 514, % Yd. 
Crawler; Unit 1020, % Yd. Crawler and 
Truck Mounted; Unit 357, % Yd. Self- 
Propelled Mobile Crane; Unit 1014, 1% 
Yd. Truck Mounted; Unit 1520, %4 Yd. 
Self-Propelled Mobile; Every UNIT 
Model Completely Convertible to All At- 
tachments 


Universal Engineering Corp. 

625 C Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Jaw Crushers, Roll Crushers, Hammermills, 
Complete Crushing. Screening and Load- 
ing Plants, Either Stationary or Portable 
for Stone Aggregates or Aglime 


Vibration Measurement Engineers 
7705 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, II]. 


Specialists in Blasting Complaint Investiga- 
tions; Seismological Surveying; Expert 
Testimony in Blasting Litigation 
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